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I.—ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS AND NAVAL 
DISARMAMENT. 


A NEW PHASE. 


URING the months of April, May and June there occurred a 
series of events which it is sincerely hoped will mark the opening 
of a new and happier phase both in the search for a formula for 

naval disarmament and in Anglo-American relations. 

The sixth session of the League Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission met at Geneva on April 15th faced with a deadlock on the 
matter of naval disarmament and in the midst of that unfortunate 
atmosphere of, perhaps involuntary, suspicion, which had surrounded 
Anglo-American Naval relations ever since the collapse of the Coolidge 
Conference in August, 1927, and which was in no way dispelled by 
the affair of the Anglo-French Naval Compromise of October last. 

Ever since his inauguration in March, however, the world had been 
waiting for some démarche from President Hoover in connection with 
naval armaments in fulfilment of the statement in his inaugural 
address that ‘‘ Peace can be contributed to by respect for our ability 
in defence. Peace can be promoted by the limitation of arms, and 
by the creation of the instrumentalities for the peaceful settlement of 
controversies. I covet for this administration a record of having 
further contributed to advance the cause of peace.” 

This promise was fulfilled on April 22nd when Mr. Hugh Gibson, 
United States Delegate to the Preparatory Commission, broke through 
the gloom of the barren discussion on the Soviet disarmament proposals, 
with a remarkable speech on the subject of naval limitation. Only 
the Great Powers, he declared, could initiate measures of reduction, 
and it must be ‘“ reduction ’’ rather than “ limitation.’ Above all, 
what was essential, was a state of mind—the psychology of peace— 
to match the new situation caused by the Kellogg Pact. ‘‘ Disarma- 
ment will only follow from a change of attitude towards the use of 
force in the settlement of international disputes.” 

Mr. Gibson then made this important statement :— 

““My Government is disposed to give full and friendly consideration 
to any supplementary methods of limitation which may be calculated 
to make our proposals, the French thesis, or any other acceptable to other 
Powers, and if such a course appears desirable, my Government will be 
prepared to give consideration to a method of estimating equivalent naval 
values which takes account of other factors than displacement tonnage 
alone. In order to arrive at a basis of comparison in the case of categories 
in which there are marked variations as to unit characteristics, it might be 
desirable in arriving at a formula for estimating equivalent tonnage to 
consider certain factors which produce these variations, such as age, 
unit displacement, and calibre of guns. My Government has given 
careful consideration to various methods of comparison and the American 
delegation will be in a position to discuss the subject whenever it comes 
before the Commission.” 

The French thesis to which Mr. Gibson gave his approval was 
that put forward at the end of the third session of the Commission in 
April, 1927, and -aims at the limitation of total tonnage, and also 
at the division of the total tonnage stated by each Contracting Party 
into total tonnage by groups. ‘hese groups would apply to four 
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classes, capital ships, aircraft carriers, surface vessels under 10,000 tons, 
and submarines. Each Contracting Party would undertake to fix a 
maximum tonnage for each of the categories during the period of 
validity of the convention. But, within the limits of the total 
tonnage stated, each party could alter its allocations to each class, 
within a certain margin, subject to informing the Secretariat of the 
League at least once a year before laying down the portion of the 
tonnage to be transferred.! 

In conclusion, and turning to broader principles, Mr. Gibson 
declared :— 

“* My Government has always felt that we need no exact balance of ships 
and guns which can be based only on the idea of conflict—what is really 
wanted is a common-sense agreement, based on the idea that we are going 
to be friends and settle our problems by peaceful means . . . It feels that 
genuine disarmament will follow only from a change of attitude towards 
the use of force in the settlement of international disputes.”’ 

Mr. Gibson’s speech was hailed with satisfaction by the British, 
Japanese, Canadian and Italian representatives and even M. Litvinov 
gave it his grudging approval, saying that he was glad to identify 
in it a certain number of theories and arguments which he _ himself 
had advocated in connection with the Soviet proposals. 

Undoubtedly this statement influenced the leaders of the three 
political parties in England in conducting their electoral campaign, 
and emphasis was laid by all three on the necessity of the reduction 
of naval armaments and of the maintenance of Anglo-American 
friendship. 

The next direct step, however, came from President Hoover, who 
took the opportunity in his Memorial Day speech (May 30th) at 
the Arlington National Cemetery to develop still further his plans 
for naval reduction. If the Kellogg Treaty was to fulfil its high 
purpose, said Mr. Hoover, the nations of the world would have to 
“clothe faith and idealism with action,’ which would have to 
‘““march with the inexorable tread of common sense and realism to 
accomplishment.’ He then added :— 

“‘ But to arrive at any agreement through which we can, marching in 
company with our brother nations, secure a reduction of armament but 
at the same time maintain a just preparedness for the protection of our 
peoples we must find a rational yardstick with which to make reasonable 
comparisons of their naval units and ours and thus maintain an agreed 
relativity. 

“So far the world has failed to find such a yardstick. To say that 
such a measure cannot be found is the counsel of despair ; it is a challenge 
to the naval] authorities of the world ; it is the condemnation of the world 
to the Sisyphean toil of competitive armaments. 

“The present administration of the United States has undertaken to 
approach this vital problem with a new programme. We feel that it is 
useless for us to talk of the limitation of arms if such limitations are to be 
set so high as virtually to be an incitement to increase armament.” 
Fresh support for the President was given on the following day 

by the Secretary of State, Colonel Stimson, who in a public statement 
laid stress upon. the economic as well as the moral aspeci of the 
armaments question, drawing attention to the fact that a modern 


* 1, The text of the French thesis is annexed to this article. 
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capital ship cost between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000 and the cost 
of the programme recommended by the Navy Department in case the 
policy of naval reduction was not adopted was, for new ships, alone 
$1,170,800,000 (£234,100,000). 

The British elections resulted in the Labour Party’s being returned 
to power though without an absolute majority, and immediately 
rumours became current that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald proposed to 
visit Washington at the end of July for a personal and direct conference 
with President Hoover on Anglo-American relations in general and 
naval reduction in particular. Though it is uncertain whether this 
statement has any official foundation, it gave a further fillip to the 
increase of goodwill between the two countries. 

The appearance of Brigadier-General Charles Dawes upon the 
scene as the new American Ambassador to St. James’s, introduced 
a new, and almost lightning, element into the proceedings. From 
mid-Atlantic General Dawes made radio arrangements to present his 
credentials to the King on the day after his arrival in England, which 
occurred on June 14th. Accordingly he was received at Windsor on 
the 15th, and that same evening left London for Scotland to confer 
with Mr. MacDonald at Forres, and the result of their conversation 
was described in a joint communiqué as ‘‘ informal and general and most 
satisfactory.” 

Both the Prime Minister and the American Ambassador subse- 
quently referred at greater length to their conversations. In aspeech 
at Lossiemouth on June 18th, Mr. MacDonald declared that they had 
met ‘‘ in the hope that they might be instrumental in preparing a board 
around which the other nations might ultimately sit in co-operative 
fellowship, studying the arts and ways of peace, gaining a sense of 
security not by arms, but by the absence of them.” 

On the same evening General Dawes was entertained in London 
by the Pilgrims Society and discussed the proposed agreement in 
greater detail, The procedure, as he outlined it, fell into three 
stages :— 

(1) That the naval experts of each country should work out separate 
formule for the “‘yardstick”—to which President Hoover had already 
referred—for the valuation of the comparative fighting strength of 
naval units. 

(2) That the experts should report each to his respective Govern- 
ment and that a Conference of Statesmen would then be called to frame 
an agreed formula applicable to all fleets. 

(3) This formula would then be written into a diplomatic agreement 
for the reduction of naval armaments. General Dawes particularly 
emphasised the necessity that the final agreement on naval reduction 
should be couched in terms understandable by the ordinary man in the 
street. 

The general reaction abroad to General Dawes’ speech was not 
unfavourable. In Japan the anxiety which had at first arisen at the 
news of the Forres Conference was dispelled and satisfaction was 
expressed that there was no intention of presenting to the world an 
Anglo-American fait accompli. With regard to the “ yardstick ”’ 
Japanese naval authorities described it as “‘ not impossible, but very 
difficult.’’ As was to be expected, opinion in Germany expressed great 
satisfaction at this new step towards international disarmament, 
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but there was some considerable reserve about the reception in France 
and Italy, “‘ Pertinax ’’ declaring in the Echo de Paris that— 
“* We gather from all this flow of words that the United States is asking 

Great Britain to give up her supremacy in battle cruisers on the under- 

standing that Great Britain obtains all the smaller cruisers necessary to 

police her trade routes.”’ 

The United States Government showed no sign of allowing the 
question to lapse, and on June 24th Mr. Gibson arrived in London to 
confer with General Dawes on the question of giving practical form 
to the proposals already made. That Great Britain is equally anxious 
for the immediate putting into effect of the new proposals is evident 
from the following passage from the King’s speech read to Parliament 


on July 2nd :-- 
Conversations have commenced with the Ambassador of the United 


States of America on the subject of naval disarmament in consequence 

of which it is the earnest hope of My Government to ensure, in co-operation 

with My Governments in the Dominions, the Government of India and 
the Governments of foreign Powers, an early reduction of armaments 
throughout the world. 

What then are the prospects? Though it must not be thought 
that the finding of the “‘ yardstick ’’ is a matter which will be easily 
achieved it is sufficiently gratifying to realise that the outlook for naval 
reduction, particularly between Great Britain and the United States, 
is brighter than for a long time, and, could there be a discussion before 
the end of the year on the new political situation created by the Kellogg 
Pact as well as over the technical details, it will be brighter than ever 


before. 
TEXT OF THE FRENCH THESIS 


PUT FORWARD IN APRIL, 1927, AND ACCEPTED AS A BASIS FOR DISCUSSION BY THE 
Hon.Hua@u GIBSON ON BEHALF OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT,APRIL,1 929 


Article NA. (French Draft). 


The limitation of naval armaments agreed to by each of the High 
Contracting Parties is shown in the annexed Table X.* 

The figures in column I of this table represent the total tonnage that 
each of the High Contracting Parties considers it essential to attain for the 
purposes of security and the defence of its national interests. 

The figures in column II represent the total tonnage that each of the 
High Contracting Parties considers it necessary to complete before the 
expiry of the Convention. 

The figures in column III represent, for each of the High Contracting 
Parties, the division of the total tonnage stated by it in column II into total 
tonnage by groups. 

These total tonnage groups apply to all ships of a similar nature in the 
following manner: (a) capital ships; (b) aircraft carriers ; (c) surface ships 
of less than 10,000 tons ; (d) submarines. 

Each of the High Contracting Parties, while keeping within the limits 
of total tonnage stated in column II, can alter such division as it deems 
necessary for its security, subject to informing the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations of the changes brought to the division ofits total tonnage, at least one 
year before laying down the portion of the tonnage which is to be transferred. 

Notr.—FEach of the High Contracting Parties states in column III the division 
of its total tonnage, either into the four groups of vessels as stated in paragraph 4, or 


only into those groups which it considers necessary for its needs of security. 
* This Table was left blank in the draft and is not printed here. 
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II.—FRENCH WAR DEBTS. 


The question of the ratification of the French War Debt Agree- 
ments, the Mellon-Bérenger Agreement with the United States and 
the Churchill-Caillaux Agreement with Great Britain, has become 
a serious issue in view of France’s obligation to pay to the United 
States on August lst, 1929, the sum of $400,000,000 (£80,000,000) 
for the war stocks taken over by France from the United States. 
Some weeks ago France appealed to the United States for a postpone- 
ment of the date until December 31st, 1929, in order to give her more 
time to discuss the question of ratification, and although it was 
reported that the United States Senate had agreed to this, it was 
found that apparently this decision was not valid, and the official 
reply to a more recent appeal communicated by Colonel Stimson 
to the French Ambassador on June 28th left no doubt as to the 
attitude of the United States. 

A further question is involved. The payment to the United 
States of the $400,000,000 for the war stocks raises the right of Great 
Britain to a similar payment which can be claimed under the Pro- 
visional Agreement of 1926, whereby the claim of Great Britain 
to parity in respect of payments made by France to the United 
States was recognised. 

The storm over M. Poincaré’s proposal to ratify the Agreements 
by decree has now, to a certain extent, subsided as a result of the 
Government’s decision not to make it the subject of a vote of confidence 
but to leave it to the vote of the Chamber. 

In preparation for the debate on the whole question of debts 
which is to be held in the Chamber, M. Poincaré, assisted by M. Briand, 
Minister for Foreign Aifairs, and M. Henri Chéron, Minister of Finance, 
comprehensively reviewed the whole position at a joint session of the 
Finance and Foreign Affairs Committees, in an exposé lasting in all 
twenty hours, a general summary of which is given below. 


The United States, he said, had always resolutely opposed the 
formulas containing safeguards or guarantees proposed by France. 
It was an illusion to hope that better terms could be obtained by not 
ratifying the Agreements and instituting negotiations afresh. The 
fact that France was wealthier now than she was in 1926 would count 
against her. Great Britain, like France, was dependent on the 
payments from her debtors for her payments to her creditor. 
M. Poincaré then reviewed the stages of the negotiations with the 
United States, referring to M. Herriot’s letter of December, 1924, 
M. Caillaux’s negotiations in 1925 and the Mellon-Bérenger Agreement 
of April 29th, 1926. By the last Agreement France’s debt had been 
considerably reduced and the signature of her representatives had 
been properly given and accepted. If France now refused to honour 
their signature her credit would suffer and any attempt to re-open 
negotiations would result in less favourable terms. 

M. Poincaré then explained the significance of the provisional 
arrangement of 1926 with Great Britain, in virtue of which Great 
Britain could claim parity with the United States in the matter of 
payments made by France to the United States. As a result of this, 
if France failed to ratify the Debt Agreement with the United States, 
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she would be liable to pay not only the $400,000,000 owed for the 
war stocks to the United States, the postponement of which had 
been made conditional on the ratification by France of the Mellon- 
Bérenger Agreement, but also a similar amount to Great Britain 
which could be claimed under the Provisional Agreement of 1926. 

Dealing with the question of ratification, M. Poincaré said that 
whereas in 1926 he had opposed ratification on the ground that a 
definite connection should be established between War Debts and 
Reparation payments by Germany, now for the same reason, in view 
of the fact that this connection had been strengthened by the Young 
Plan, he was in favour of ratification. Not so much her creditors, who 
were already receiving annuities, but France herself would benefit 
by the ratification, in that by ratifying she would be relieved of the 
necessity of paying on August ist the $400,000,000 owed to the 
United States for war stocks and a similar amount which would be 
claimed by Great Britain. 

As to procedure, neither of France’s creditors was particular 
as to the method adopted. He himself favoured ratification by 
decree ; this only meant submitting to Parliament a motion which 
had been properly accepted by the Committees authorising the 
President to ratify the Agreements. It would still be necessary 
to submit the decree when signed to Parliament for adoption or 
rejection. Further, if France ratified the Agreements this would 
not mean that the whole question of revision was for ever closed 
or that the conversations could not be taken up again at a later 
date where they had been left off. 

Great Britain, like France, was dependent on the receipts from 
her debtors to pay her creditor. Various negotiations between the 
two countries had resulted in the reduction of the French Debt from 
about £650,000,000 with interest in April 1926 to £420,000,000. 
The suggestion of the cancellation of all war debts which had been 
favoured by Great Britain had always encountered the hostility of the 
United States. 

Negotiations were carried on in January and April, 1923 (the 
Bonar Law and Curzon Notes) and in 1924 Mr. Churchill claimed 
the right of parity in respect of payments made to the United States. 
The exchange of views initiated by M. Clemenceau was continued 
by M. Caillaux after the ministerial crisis, and resulted in the Churchill- 
Caillaux Agreement, which bore the date of July 16th, 1926. France 
signed this Agreement subject to the conditions that there should be 
a partial moratorium for the first five years, safeguarding clauses in 
the event of difficulty of transfer or default on the part of Germany 
in reparation payments, under which she could claim on 90 days’ 
notice the right to postpone the half of a six-monthly payment for 
three years with interest at 5 per cent., and that she should beneiit 
by the annual surplus, if any, of receipts by Great Britain from her 
Allies over and above the amount needed for the annual payment 
of her debt to the United States. An annexed agreement stated 
that if the Dawes Plan ceased to function or a new situation were 
created France should have the right to discuss the matter anew. 
By the modus vivendi of February, 1927, France had agreed to pay 
the annuities as prescribed in the Churchill-Caillaux Agreement 
although that Agreement had not been ratified. After the partial 
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moratorium of the first five years (1926-1930), during which France 
had paid or was to pay £4,000,000, £6,000,000, £8,000,000 and 
£10,000,000, the annuities were to increase to £12,500,000 for the 
period 1930-1957 and to £14,000,000 for the period 1957-1988. 

M. Poincaré reminded the Committees again that if the Agreements 
were not ratified France would be liable to pay Great Britain a sum 
equal to the'payment to the United States of $400,000,000 (£80,000,000) 
owed for the war stores. 

In conclusion, M. Poincaré reviewing the whole question of Repara- 
tions and Debts said that the occupation of the Ruhr had yielded a 
credit of 424,000,000 gold marks, of which France’s share had been 
364,000,000 gold marks. The result of the occupation had been the 
Dawes Plan, which had worked successfully and France wanted nothing 
better. She realized, however, that it had been a measure of a 
temporary character only and though her receipts under the new Young 
Plan would be 21.1 per cent. lower than under the Dawes Plan, the 
advantages of the new arrangement as an all-round settlement, far 
outweighed its disadvantages, even if France did not receive enough 
to cover both the payments of her War Debts and indemnification for 
reparations, upon which they had always insisted. 

Summing up, M. Poincaré said that as the United States Senate 
had not ratified the Agreement, it was necessary for France to make 
things as easy as possible for the United States Treasury. Two 
questions were, therefore, involved, that of French procedure and that 
of the form the French reservations were to take. 

There could be no question of non-ratification. If the debt for the 
stocks were not paid, although they had been properly signed for, and 
if France refused to ratify the Debt Agreements, arbitration might be 
invoked, which, in the circumstances, would necessarily go against 
France. 

At the conclusion of the session M. Henri Chéron, Minister of 
Finance, explained the inconveniences of having to pay 10,000,000,000 
francs ($400,000,000) to the United States and a similar amount to 
Great Britain at this moment. If the Agreements were ratified this 
amount would be swallowed up in the general debt and would be 
included in the debt annuities. The signature of France’s negotiators 
should be honoured to save her credit. 

M. Briand stated, in answer to a question, that he would endeavour 
to work for the establishment of some measure of control by the League 
of Nations over the Bank of International Settlements. 


The attitude of those who oppose ratification is that they do not 
wish to ratify the Agreements until the new Young Plan has been 
ratified by all the Governments concerned. They would thus make 
the payment of France’s debts conditional on the receipt of reparation 
payments from Germany. If France’s receipts from Germany are 
decreased, they would wish te claim a proportionate decrease in her 
debts. Hence comes their desire to wait until the new plan has been 
ratified and is in operation. 

On 27th June, carried away by M. Franklin- Bouillon, who insisted 
upon the possibility of obtaining from the United States the postpone- 
ment of the date of payment for the war stocks and urged that they 
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could not be rushed into a decision on so serious a question, which 
might involve the ruin of France for 62 years to come, the French 
Chamber passed a resolution, embodying an appeal to the United 


States, of which the following is a translation :— 
“* Before beginning the discussion on the ratification of the inter-Allied 


debts, and in view of the limited time between it and the date on which 

the payment for the War stocks falls due, the Chamber, desirous of 

proceeding to a thorough examination of the texts of the Agreements, and 
having before it the new Experts’ Plan, takes notice of the Government's 
declaration that it consents to open fresh negotiations with the United 

States with a view to the postponement of payment for the American 

War stocks to some date later than August Ist.”’ 

M. Briand, acting upon this decision, sent instructions to the 
French Ambassador in Washington to take up the matter with the 
United States Secretary of State. The reply, however, of the United 
States communicated by Colonel Stimson to the French Ambassador 
on June 28th finally dispelled all the illusions of those who hoped 
to obtain postponement by an appeal to United States sentiment. 
Colonel Stimson clearly but regretfully stated on behalf of his 
xyovernment that the United States could not consider the request 
for postponement unless France decided to ratify the Mellon-Bérenger 
Agreement. 

This refusal should have finally dispelled all illusions as to the 
consequences of a failure to ratify the Agreement. A debt-funding 
agreement would have to be negotiated, the terms of which could 
hardly fail to be less favourable than the present Agreement, the 
debt for the War stocks would have to be settled on August Ist and 
a similar amount would have to be paid to Great Britain. The 
advent of Mr. Snowden, whose views on the subject of inter-Allied 
Debts are well known and have already on one occasion caused a stir 
in France, to the British Treasury, is not likely to create hopes of a 
more accommodating attitude. 

Now that the consequences of non-ratification, so clearly and 
comprehensively explained by M. Poincaré, are better appreciated in 
France and the attitude of the United States has been finally and 
categorically defined, the majority of Deputies in the Chamber is 
turning in favour of ratification with a simultaneous motion in the 
Chamber setting forth the French reservations. This measure of 
safeguarding is considered necessary in that it places on record the 
French reservations, a fact which would be of the greatest importance 
at a later date if, in the event of France, either as aresult of unforeseen 
difficulties or default on the part of Germany, being unable to pay 
her creditors out of the receipts from her debtors, the matter were 


referred to arbitration. 


IlI.—BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. 


The foreign policy of Mr. MacDonald’s Government (formed in 
June, 192%) is indicated in the following extracts from the King’s 
Speech, read by the Lord Chancellor in Parliament, July 2, 1929 :— 
My relations with foreign Powers continue to be friendly. 
The independent financial experts appointed to draw up proposals 
for a complete and definitive settlement of the German reparation problem 
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have presented a unanimous report which is at present being considered 

by My Government in preparation for a Conference of representatives 

of the Governments concerned. A settlement of this problem will enable 
the occupying Powers to proceed with the evacuation of the Rhineland. 

Conversations have commenced with the Ambassador of the United 
States of America on the subject of naval disarmament, in consequence 
of which it is the earnest hope of My Government to ensure, in co-operation 
with My Governments in the Dominions, the Government of India and 
the Governments of foreign Powers, an early reduction of armaments 
throughout the world. 

My Government consider that the time has come to submit to judicial 
settlement international disputes in which the parties are in conflict 
as to their respective rights. For this purpose they are now consulting 
with My Governments in the Dominions and the Government of India 
regarding the signing of the Optional Clause embodied in the statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

My Government are examining the conditions under which diplomatic 
relations with the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
may be resumed, and are in communication with My Governments in 
the Dominions and the Government of India on the subject. 

It was also stated that bills would be presented to Parliament to 
give “effect to the obligations entered into in Washington in 1919.” 
This has, of course, particular reference to the ratification of the 
Washington Eight Hours Day Convention. 


I1V.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Afghanistan. 

June 13th.—A large force of Habibullah’s followers attacking Gardez 
was reported to have suffered a reverse at the hands of tribesmen who were 
supporting Nadir Khan. 

June 23rd.—Nadir Khan, with the aid of the Ghilzai, Khugiani and 
Kohistani tribes, was stated to have launched a big attack on Habibullah’s 
forces in Kabul, and to have captured the Argon Fort, between the Loghar 
Valley and Gardez. 

At the jirgah held at Shishnak it was decided that the Southern Province 
was the best base for Nadir Khan’s operations. 

As a result of the flight into the U.S.S.R. of Sirdar Ghulam Nabi Khan, 
the former Afghan Minister in Moscow, who had been operating in Afghan 
Turkestan, the Ameer of Kabul was able to recall some of his force of 8,000 
men to reinforce his army of 2,000 men in the Loghar Valley. 

June 25th.—The forces of Nadir Khan under Mohamed Sadik were attacked 
by the forces of the Ameer of Kabul assisted by a detachment of Suleiman 
Khels, and were obliged to abandon Gardez with considerable loss of men and 
guns. 


Austria. 

June 22nd.—The conference of Hungarian and Rumanian delegations 
sitting in Vienna ended without finding a solution to the Hungaro-Rumanian 
Optants’ Dispute. Agreement on the question of the total amount to be 
paid to the expropriated Hungarian landowners was, however, understood 
to have been reached. Difficulties were said to have arisen over the method 
of payment by Rumania. 
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June 29th.—German Minister of the Interior's speech on Anschluss. 
(See Germany.) 

se July 1st.—The League for the Rights of Man prepared a petition to present 
to the National Council in Vienna for the appointment of a Commission of 
Inquiry into the alleged preparations of the Heimwehr organisation for civil 
war. 












Belgium. 

June 27th—The Government notified the British Government that it 
agreed to the suggestion that London should be made the meeting place 
of the political conference on reparations. In order to facilitate the negotia- 
tions for the settlement of the marks dispute the Government suspended the 
sales of sequestered German property in Eupen and Malmedy. 

June 28th.—A lieutenant in the section of the Department of National 
Defence was arrested in Brussels on a charge of espionage. It was alleged 
that he had supplied confidential documents to the German Secret Service. 

Ratification of Treaty with Persia. (See Persia.) 

July 2nd.—Suspension of negotiations re Belgian Concession in Tientsin. 

(See China: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers). 

















Bolivia. 
June 27th.—Ratification of Treaty with Brazil. (See Brazil.) 










Brazil. 
June 27th.—Settlement of frontier incident with Paraguay. (See Paraguay.) 
Ratifications took place of the treaty signed with Bolivia relating to 
frontier boundaries and railway communications. 


















Bulgaria. 

June 23rd.—It was reported in Sofia that between June 12th and 17th 
three raids by “‘ Agraro-Communist exiles” had taken place in the Petritch 
district on the Yugoslav frontier. At the same time it was stated that the 
ill-treatment of the Bulgarian minority in the Tsaribrod and Bosiligrad 
districts had been intensified, resulting in the arrest of many Bulgarians in 
Bosiligrad, several of whom had been killed. On June 22nd three peasants 
(a woman and two men) who, with the necessary permits were about to leave 
Dragovitza, were shot by Serbian soldiers while crossing the frontier south of 
Strezimirovtzi. A second incident was a fusillade between Yugoslav and 
Bulgarian frontier posts near Slivovitza resulting in the wounding of a 
Bulgarian soldier. The Government sent a protest to Belgrade. 

June 25th.—A further frontier affray was reported in Tsaribrod when a 
Serb woman married to a Bulgarian was attempting illegally to cross over to 
Bulgaria with her husband and a guide. All three were shot dead by Serbian 
frontier guards. Later wishing to remove the bodies a Bulgarian military 
patrol fired on a Serb patrol and killed one man. The Serbs retaliated and 
killed two Bulgars. 

June 26th.—The Yugoslav Chargé d’Affaires called on M. Liaptcheff and 
expressed his regret for the incident between the frontier guards. 


Canada. 

June 25th.—The Government officially signified its willingness to sign the 
Optional Clause in the World Court Statute. A communication was 
despatched to the British Government on this subject. 
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China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 19th.—The Conference of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang adopted a report recapitulating Feng’s “crimes” and stating 
that many of his troops would no doubt pronounce for Nanking if given the 
opportunity. Yen Hsi-shan was deputed to convey a message to them 
accordingly, and to “ devise measures for the military rehabilitation of the 
North-West.” 

Bandits were stated to have captured and looted Loyang. 

Li Chai-sum, who had been virtually prisoner at Tongshan (near Nanking) 
since March, was reported to have been given partial liberty. 

June 23rd.—With a view to the suppression of Communist literature, 
steps were taken in Nanking for a weekly search of all bookshops and the 
investigation of all books and pamphlets sold. 

June 25th.—Feng Yu-hsiang, with his staff, arrived at Taiyuanfu (Shansi). 

June 26th.—A statement was issued in Nanking to the effect that additional 
revenue of about $6,000,000 (£600,000) monthly would be collected by the 
Ministry of Finance for the Central Government as the result of the recent 
reorganisation in Hupeh, Hunan, Kwangtung and Kwangsi. 

June 30th.—Yen Hsi-shan arrived in Peking and had a meeting with Chiang 
Kai-shek at which he discussed the reorganisation of the military adminis- 
tration in the north-west province. He also applied for leave to accompany 
Feng Yu-hsiang on his tour abroad. 

Nanning (on the West River in the southern part of the Kwangsi province) 
fell into the hands of the Cantonese. General Liu Woon-yin and other Kwangsi 
leaders fled into Tonkin. 

Mau Pei-nam arrived in Canton to make an application on behalf of Chang 
Fat-kwai for a place in the Canton Administration. Chang’s forces in Hupeh 
were being strengthened by the absorption of some of the troops recruited 
by King-tong (a Kwangsi general dismissed by the Nanking Government after 
the 1927 coup at Canton). 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


June 26th.—Mr. C. T. Wang proposed to the Swedish Government that 
negotiations should be begun for the conclusion of a new treaty, to replace the 
treaty which expired on June 10th, based on complete equality and mutual 
respect for each other’s sovereignty. 

July 1st.—An agreement was signed in Nanking by Sir Miles Lampson 
on behalf of British Government by which Great Britain would send a Naval 
Mission to China to assist in her naval development. Chinese naval cadets 
would be permitted to serve in British war vessels for the purpose of gaining 
experience. It was understood that the Government contemplated giving 
orders for warships in England. 

July 2nd.—It was learned that in consequence of an assault on two Belgian 
engineers by strikers on the Tientsin Tramways, the Belgian Minister has 
— negotiations for the retrocession to China of the Belgian Concession 
in Tientsin. 


Czechoslovakia. 

July 1st.—As a result of the arrest by the Hungarian authorities of M. 
Pecha, cashier, the railway station at Hidasnemiti, on the Czechoslovak- 
Hungarian frontier was closed by the Czechoslavakian railway authorities. 
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France. 
June 19th.—Conditional postponement of war stock debt. (See U.S.A.) 
June 19th-28th.—M. Poincaré’s review of the French War Debt position 

before the joint session of the Finance and Foreign Affairs Committees. 

(See Special Topic II.) 

June 22nd.—Syrian frontier agreement. (See Turkey.) 

M. Philippe Roos, the Alsatian autonomist, who was tried at Besancon 
on a charge of conspiracy against the safety of the State, was acquitted. 

June 25th.—The Cabinet decided to introduce into the Chamber a Bill 
granting an amnesty in Alsace-Lorraine for political offences committed 
before 22nd June 1929. 

June 26th.—Replying to Opposition criticism during the debate in the 
Chamber on French policy in Morocco, when it was hinted that the forward 
policy in the Atlas was being pursued at the instance of speculators, 
M. Painlevé said that the Northern part of Morocco was peaceful, but with 
regard to the other districts two courses were open; either an expedition 
on a large scale against the dissident troops of the Tafilet, or the course of 
peaceful penetration, which had hithereto been followed by the Government of 
Morocco. It was in pursuance of this policy that the two posts of El Bor) 
and Ait Yakub had been occupied, in the conviction that the tribes would 
welcome the arrival of French troops. 

June 27th.—In view of the complications connected with the ratification 
of the Debt Agreements, the Government was unwilling to accept the British 
proposal that the political conference on the Young Plan should be held in 
London. 

A resolution was adopted by the Chamber to open further negotiations 
with the United States regarding the postponement of the war stock debt due 
on Ist August in order to give the French Government time to make a detailed 
examination of the Washington and London agreements. 

June 28th.—M. Briand informed Lord Tyrrell, the British Ambassador, 
that the French Government considered Switzerland a preferable country in 
which to hold the political conference on the Young Plan. 

U.S. Note of refusal to postpone payment of war stock debt. (See U.S.A.) 

July 1st.—Ratification of Treaty of Friendship with Persia. (See Persia.) 

July 2nd.—The Foreign Affairs and Finance Commissions of the Chamber 
declared themselves, subject to certain reservations, in favour of the ratification 
of the London and Washington debt agreements. 


Germany. 
f June 21st.—An official communication was issued by the Cabinet stating 
that the German Government was prepared to accept the Young Plan as the 
basis for a conference of the Governments concerned, but expected a 
simultaneous settlement of all outstanding questions arising from the world 
war. 
June 24th.—Speaking in the Reichstag Herr Stresemann declared that 
the Government of the Reich would not agree to any control commission as 
the price of the evacuation of the Rhineland. If this were insisted on, 
Germany would break off all negotiations. Referring to the Young Plan he 
stated that it was doubtful whether Germany could have obtained better 
conditions. 
He then went on to say that the liquidation of the war included the 
question of the Saar territory just as much as the Rhineland evacuation. 
“The Saar was German, is German, and will remain German,” he said. 
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June 26th.—It was stated in official quarters that the Government was 
ready to approve London as the meeting place of the forthcoming diplomatic 
conference on reparations. 

June 27th.—The Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission issued a warning 
to Reich and State officials that they must take no part in demonstrations in 
occupied territory on the anniversary of the signing of the Treaty of Versailles. 

June 28th.—The tenth anniversary of the Versailles Treaty was celebrated 
all over the country as a day of mourning. Students held meetings in 
forbidden areas against the Versailles Treaty, but were dispersed by the 
police. 

Speaking at Munich, Dr. Schacht advocated the rejection of the Young 
Plan by Germany unless her demand for the return of the Rhineland and the 
Saar territory was fulfilled. “‘The German experts,” he said, “did not 
recommend the acceptance of the Young Plan because its figures corresponded 
with their economic convictions, but because they believed it could at last 
bring the international economic and political peace which the world—in spite 
of the signature of the Versailles Treaty—has all the time yearned for in vain.” 

June 29th.—The Minister of the Interior, Herr Severing, speaking to an 
audience of 10,000 at an Austro-German football match at Bielfield, made an 
impassioned appeal in favour of the Anschluss. They had waited ten years 
for the Powers, or the League of Nations, to take some decision in the matter of 
Austria’s future status. “‘ We cannot wait any longer; Union is on the 
march. What we can do to accelerate it, we will do.’ Herr Severing 
concluded by calling for cheers for the ‘‘ Greater German Republic,”’ consisting 
of the Reich and Austria. 

June 30th._—Extracts were published of the speech which Professor Hans 
Delbruck had prepared for the proposed demonstration at the Berlin University 
on 28th June against the “‘ War Guilt Lie.” In this he not only repudiated 
the charge, but contended that Germany alone was innocent. 

According to the Vossische Zeitung Herr Emil Ludwig in his new book 
“ Juli 1914,” placed the responsibility in the following order : firstly, on the 
Austrian’ and Russian diplomatists and generals; secondly, France and 
Germany, and lastly Great Britain. 

July 1st.—The trial began in Berlin of the two Russians arrested in March 
at the instigation of an American newspaper correspondent on charges of 
forging political documents intended to discredit the Soviet Government. The 
documents purported to show that Senators Borah and Norris had accepted 
money from Soviet sources as an inducement to support the re-opening of 
relations between the United States and Soviet Russia. 


Great Britain. 

June 24th—Mr. Hugh Gibson arrived in London. 

June 25th.—Mr. Hugh Gibson had two conversations with Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and General Dawes. Later, at a labour reception, Mr. MacDonald 
stated that as a result of his conversations with Mr. Gibson and General 
Dawes, he was decidedly hopeful on the subject of disarmament. 

It was stated that the Government was unlikely to take steps for the 
resumption of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Government until the 
views of the Governments of the Dominions had been ascertained. 

June 26th.—The Government was understood to have asked the French, 
German, Belgian and Italian Governments for their views on the organisation 
of the conference to be called to put into effect the recommendations of the 
Young Committee of Experts. At the same time a suggestion was made 
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that as the Government had only just taken office, Ministers would find it 
= to leave England. London would be the most desirable meeting 
place. 
July 1st.—Signature of naval mission agreement in Nanking. (See China : 
External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

Polish debt payment. (See Poland.) 

July 2nd.—Anglo-Turkish Trade Agreement. (See Turkey.) 

Parliament was opened. In the King’s absence the Speech from the Throne 


was read by the Lord Chancellor. 


Greece. 

June 26th.—Much anxiety was expressed in official circles in Athens 
concerning the Young Plan. The quota for Greece was £25,000,000 payable 
over a period of 62 years whilst her indebtedness to Great Britain amounted 
to £24,000,000, to U.S.A. £7,800,000 and to France £28,000,000 (at present 


the subject of arbitration). 


Hungary. 

June 20th.—The Lower House ratified the Kellogg Pact and passed the 
Bill by which Hungary recognised the competence of Article 36 (the Optional 
Clause) of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

June 27th—The Upper House voted the ratification of the Kellogg 


Pact. 
July 1st.—Frontier station closed. (See Czechoslovakia.) 


Italy. 

June 20th.—Signor Mussolini wrote an introduction to a book containing 
his speeches and statements on the Lateran Treaty. 

June 23rd.—T he draft of the new Code of criminal procedure was published. 


The Code proposed that the Jury system should be abolished. 

June 25th.—Conte de Vecchi di Val Cismon, the first Italian Ambassador 
to the Holy See, presented his credentials at the Vatican. 

July 2nd.—The first congress of the Syndicates of the Industrial Workers 
of Lombardy organised under the Fascist Law, was held in Milan. 


Japan. 

June 26th.—The Privy Council approved the Kellogg Pact with an inter- 
pretative declaration with regard to the words “in the names of their 
respective peoples.” 

June 27th.—The Emperor signed the Kellogg Pact. 

July 2nd.—The Cabinet resigned as the result of the conflict of opinion 
over the report of the enquiry into the circumstances surrounding the death 
of Chang-Tso-lin in 1928. M. Yuko Hamaguchi, President of the Minseito 
Party, formed a new Cabinet, with Baron Shidehara as Minister for Foreign 


Affairs. 


League of Nations. 
June 20th.—The International Labour Conference agreed to the framing 
of an international convention to regulate the conditions of employment of 


forced labour. 
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June 21st.—The International Labour Conference held its final sitting. 
It adopted the draft of a questionnaire to be addressed to Governments 
on the subject of hours of labour, the report of the committee on industrial 
accidents, and the Convention on the protection of dockers. 

The Supervisory Commission met to discuss administrative and Budget 
questions and to examine a draft of the revised staff rules in accordance with 
the recommendation of the 1928 Assembly. 

June 25th.—The International Committee of Enquiry on labour conditions 
in the textile industry concluded its first session. It was decided to ask 
the International Labour Office to prepare a questionnaire dealing with wages, 
hours of work, accidents and diseases, etc., among all classes of textile workers. 
Such questionnaire was to be submitted to the Committee of Enquiry before 
being sent to the various Governments. 

July 1st.—The 15th session of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
opened at Geneva. 

Ratification of Poison Gas Protocol. (See Persia.) 

The Economic Committee opened its session in Geneva and approved 
the proposal of the Coal Sub-Committee to proceed on September 30th 
to consult a mixed group of experts from the consuming countries, know- 
ing the opinion of employers’ and workers’ organizations, with a view to the 
continuation of the coal inquiry. 


Mexico. 


June 19th.—It was understood that a basis for the settlement of the 
religious question had been agreed upon, involving no changes in the existing 
laws, but guaranteeing such an interpretation of them as would make possible 
the return of the clergy who left their churches in 1926. 

The campaign against the Cristeros continued and the insurgent leader 
General Penna was captured and shot. 

June 21st.—Agreement was reached between President Portes Gil and 
the Archbishop of Morelia for the settlement of the religious controversy. 
The terms of the Agreement, of which the Pope telegraphed his approval, 
were as follows: (1) Mexican prelates were to be allowed to designate those 
priests who were to register in compliance with the Mexican law ; (2) religious 
instruction, while not permitted in schools according to the Constitution, 
would be given in churches ; and (3) the right was reserved for the Mexican 
prelates to exercise the right of any Mexican citizen to apply for a modification 
of the Constitution at any future time. 

June 25th.—It was reported in New York that as a result of the religious 
settlement the leaders of the Cristeros’ movement in the States of Jalisco, 
Michoacan and Guanajauto had petitioned the Government to accept their 
surrender. 

Unrest was still felt in the State of Queretaro, where a group of members 
who had been expelled from the Mexican Congress set up an independent 
congress under the Chairmanship of Colonel del Mercado. At the request 
of Sefior Aranjo, Governor of Queretaro, Federal troops were despatched 
and the meeting was broken up and all but three of the secessionist Deputies 
were arrested. 

June 26th—Father Aristeo Pedroza, a rebel leader in Jalisco State, 
surrendered to the Government as a result of the religious settlement. Lauro 
Rocha also surrendered near Los Altos with 1,000 followers. 
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Nejd. 
July 1st.—The King dismissed Emir Saleh ben Abdullah Abdel Wahab, 
his representative among the Idrisi tribes in Asir, for having incited the tribes 


to fight among themselves. 


Netherlands. 
June 25th.—The Government addressed a Note of protest to the United 


States against the proposed tariff rates. It pointed out that exports from 
the United States to Holland were four times as high as Dutch exports to 


the United States. 


Nicaragua. 
June 29th.—General Sandino arrived in Vera Cruz en route for Merida 


in Yucatan where he had received permission to reside. He said that he had 
left his followers and interests in Nicaragua in the hands of General Estrada. 


Paraguay. 


June 27th.—It was announced that the Brazilian forces had evacuated 
the disputed island in the Paraguay River and that the frontier incident 


between the two countries was at an end. 


Persia. 
June 17th.—The Shah's troops took the offensive against the hostile tribes 


in the Province of Fars. 
June 18th.—It was learnt from Teheran that Prince Firuz Mirza, the 


Minister of Finance, Prince Akbar Mirza, late Governor-General of Fars, 
and General Fazlullah Khan, Commandant-in-Chief of the Gendarmerie, 


had been arrested in connection with the Fars revolt. 
June 28th._-The Mejlis ratified the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 


signed with Belgium. 
June 29th.—The Government declared a fortnight’s truce, and invited 


the insurgent tribes to surrender. 
July 1st.—The Mejlis ratified the Geneva protocol of June, 1925, pro- 


hibiting the use of poison gas in warfare. 
The Mejlis ratified the Treaty of Friendship with France. 


Poland. 
July 1st.—The Government paid the sum of £194,033 to Great Britain, 


being a further instalment in the repayment of the Polish debt for relief in 
accordance with the Funding Agreement of 1924. 


Portugal. 
June 26th.—The Ministry of Finance issued a communiqué to the effect 


that Portugal’s floating debt abroad would be paid off by the end of June, 
and that after July Ist the country’s floating debt would not exceed £100,000, 


all owing in Portugal itself. 


South Africa. 
June 19th.—General Hertzog formed a Cabinet, himself taking the 


Portfolio of External Affairs. 
July 2nd.—It was understood that the Union Government had no objection 


to the British proposal for the renewal of relations with Soviet Russia. 
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Spain. 

June 25th.—The Government sent a Note of protest to the United States 
against the proposed increased tariff duties and stated that if these were 
imposed Spain might find itself obliged to denounce the existing modus 
vivendi. 


Sweden. 
June 26th.—China’s proposal re new treaty negotiations. (See China: 
External Affairs. Relations with the Powers.) 


Turkey. 

June 22nd.—An agreement was signed in Angora with France settling 
the Turco-Syrian frontier difficulties. Article J stipulated that the Syrian 
frontier between Nisibin and Jeziret ibn Omar, on the Tigris, was to be 
fixed in such a way that Turkey could protect her frontier, while the interests 
of France would also be safeguarded. Article IJ provided for the transfer 
to Turkey, within 15 days of the signature of the Agreement, of the Mersina, 
Tarsus and Adana Railway, which had been repurchased by Turkey. 
Article III specified the procedure to be followed in the matter of the 
properties of Turks in Syria and Syrians in Turkey. 

July 2nd.—A temporary commercial agreement, to come into force on 
August 6th, was signed in Angora with Great Britain. This agreement, which 
afforded most-favoured-nation treatment between the two countries, was 
to remain valid until a new commercial treaty could be concluded. 


Uruguay. 

June 25th.—The Government made a protest to the United States against 
the proposed tariff rates and pointed out that the benefits to United States 
trade resulting from Mr. Hoover's visit would be largely forfeited if these 
increased tariff duties were imposed. 


U.S.A. 


June 19th.—Replying to a request from the French Government, the 
House of Representatives and the Senate adopted a resolution authorising 
alteration of the date of maturity of £80,000,000 of the French debt due for 
surplus war supplies from August Ist, 1929, to May Ist, 1930, provided France 
ratified the Mellon-Bérenger War Debt Agreement. 

June 21st—Mr. Hugh Gibson was authorised to proceed to London to 
confer with General Dawes on the subject of disarmament prior to attending 
the League Preparatory Disarmament Commission. 

June 25th.— President Hoover received a personal report on the Reparations 
Conference from Messrs. Owen Young, Morgan, Lamont and Perkins, the 
American delegates at the Conference. Colonel Stimson and Mr. Mellon also 
conferred with the delegates. 

Conversations between Mr. Gibson, General Dawes and Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald. (See Great Britain.) 

Protests re tariff proposals. (See Spain, The Netherlands and Uruguay.) 

June 20th and 27th.—-Ratification of Kellogg Pact by Hungarian Parlia- 
ment. (See Hungary.) 

June 26th,—Ratification of Kellogg Pact. (See Japan.) 
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June 28th.—Colonel Stimson, Secretary of State, handed to the French 
Ambassador the American Note of Refusal to postpone payment of war stock 
debt due on August Ist. 

July 1st—The new Immigration Law came into force. The quota for 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland was increased from 34,007 to 65,721. 


U.S.S.R. 

June 24th.—According to the Tass Agency the Supreme Court of 
the Republic of Usbek (Central Asia) sentenced to death nine persons accused 
of the murder of the Usbek writer Hakimade. Seven other persons were 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment and nineteen were expelled from 
Uzbekista. (Hakimade had been despatched to Shachimardan, a place 
of religious pilgrimage, for the purpose of conducting a campaign of anti- 
religious propaganda). 

The Government issued a decree that all private commercial transactions 
to the value of 700 roubles (£70) in the provinces, and 1,500 roubles (£150) 
in Moscow and Leningrad, must be registered with special bureaux under the 
control of the Commissariat of Trade. Exemptions would be made in the 
case of transactions concluded by the Commissariat for War, the Ogpu, and 
certain co-operative and State Trust transactions. 

June 25th.—It was stated at the Congress of the Communist League of 
Youth in Moscow that during the elections in the North Caucasus there had 
been fifty attempted murders of members of the League. 

June 30th.—It was reported that Tomsky had been removed from the 
Council of Labour and Defence, and that his place had been taken by Akuloff, 
a supporter of Stalin. 

July 1st.—Trial of counter-revolutionary spies. (See Germany.) 

The Government sanctioned a scheme by which the Supreme Economic 
Council would enlist the services of sixty-five American engineering experts 
for Russian industry. 

July 2nd.—It was stated that the Communist International had issued 
instructions to all its sections to intensify agitation among sailors, inviting 
them to take part in the demonstrations which were being prepared for 


“ International Day,’ August Ist. 


Venezuela. 

June 25th—The Government announced that troops under General 
Fernandez had captured General Gabaldon. 

A strict censorship was maintained on outgoing and incoming communica- 
tions and all gatherings of crowds were forbidden. 

June 30th._—It was officially announced that the insurrection of Generals 
Gabado and Urbina had been suppressed by the Government. 

July 1st.—General Rafael Nogales arrived in New York to open a bureau 
as propagandist headquarters for elements hostile to the present Government 


of Venezuela. 


Yugoslavia. 
June 23rd.—Bulgaro-Yugoslav frontier incidents. (See Bulgaria.) 
June 25th.—Further frontier affrays. (See Bulgaria.) 
June 26th.—Apology to Bulgaria re frontier incidents. (See Bulgaria.) 
June 28th.—The Queen gave birth to a third son. 
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21 
V.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


THE MADRID COUNCIL AND MINORITIES, 


The League procedure for the protection of minorities, criticised at the 
1928 Assembly, was raised as a subject for enquiry at the Council of March, 
1929, by M. Dandurand of Canada and Herr Stresemann of Germany. A 
committee consisting of M. Adatci, Sir Austen Chamberlain, Sefior Quinofies de 
Léon, were appointed to report on the subject. Their report was laid before 
the Madrid Council of June, 1929. The report contains a history of the 
procedure, conclusions on suggestions for its reform, and, as an annex, eleven 
communications from governments. The government communications fall 
naturally into two groups: pro-states ruling minorities and pro-minorities. 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Poland, Roumania, and Servia unite in one letter 
to condemn the “‘ Uselessness or Danger of the Reforms advocated ”’ ; while 
states like Finland, the Netherlands, Germany, Hungary, and Switzerland ask 
for impartial consideration of petitions, reference to the Permanent Court, 
and improved publicity. 

The report upholds the present procedure as almost impeccable, the part 
played by the Secretariat and the ‘‘ Committee of Three” in informal 
negotiation being specially praised. The question of whether the procedure 
results in protection of minorities rights is not considered. All major 
suggestions for reform, such as regular use of the Court, information to 
petitioners of the result of their petitions, enlargement of the Committee of 
Three, creation of a non-political advisory commission, are rejected. The 
positive recommendations are that when a petition is held irreceivable the 
petitioner should be informed, that the Committee of Three should report 
secretly to the Council; and that the Secretary-General should publish 
annually the numbers of petitions sent to the League, the numbers 
‘“ receivable,” and the numbers of meetings of the Committee of Three. 


This document was discussed at Madrid from June 11th to 13th. Poland 
and Rumania supported it, backed by France; Canada, Finland, and 
Germany opposed it. After long debates Canada and Finland were won 
over by some added suggestions for reform. Germany continued to oppose 
the report root and branch. Finally, it was not adopted, but sent to the 
League states ‘‘ for information.’”’ The resolution given below was adopted. 
Although the resolution makes some changes in procedure, it is generally 
supposed that the question will be raised at the Assembly Council, when the 
presence of mere disinterested states will strengthen the reformist cause, but 
when all the minority governments also will be able to talk. 


THE COUNCIL RESOLUTION. 
“ The Council 
‘* (A) Decides to add to the provisions contained in its previous resolutions 
regarding the procedure for the examination of minorities petitions the 
following provisions :— 


“ 1.—Receivability of petitions. 

_ _ “ When the Secretary-General declares a petition non-receivable he will 
inform the petitioner and, if necessary, will communicate to him the Council 
Resolution of September 5th, 1923, laying down the conditions o 
receivability of minorities petitions. 


‘‘ 2.—Composition of Minorities Committees. 


‘The President of the Council may, in exceptional cases, invite four 
members of the Council to examine minorities petitions instead of two as 
laid down in the Council Resolution of October 25th, 1920. 


‘ 3.—Frequency of the meetings of the Minorities Committees. 


“The Council considers that it would be desirable for Minorities 
Committees to take into account the possibility of holding meetings in the 
intervals between sessions of the Council,whenever they think it expedient, 
for the examination of individual petitions. 
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‘*4,.—Communications concerning the action taken on petitions by the 

Minorities Committee. 

‘* (a) When the members of a Minorities Committee have finished the 
examination of a question, without asking that it be placed on the Council’s 
agenda, they will communicate the result of their examination by letter 
to the other members of the Council for their information. The Secretary- 
General will keep the relevant documents at the disposal of the Members 
of the Council. 

‘*(b) The Secretary-General will distribute once a year for the informa- 
tion of all the Members of the Council, a document reproducing the letters 
addressed during the year as described above, by the various Minorities 
Committees to the Members of the Council. 

** 5.—Publication of the result of the examination of a question by a Minorities 

Committee. 

‘‘ The Minorities Committees should consider carefully the possibility 
of publishing, with the consent of the Government concerned, the resulf 
of the examination of the questions submitted to them. The Council 
earnestly hopes that the Government will, whenever possible, give their 
consent to such publication. The information might be published in the 
Official Journal and might consist of the letter from the Minorities Com- 
mittee informing the other members of the Council, or any other text 
that seemed expedient. 

“*6.—Regular annual publications concerning the work of the League in 
connection with the protection of minorities. 

“The Secretary-General will publish annually in the Official Journal 
of the League statistics of: (1) the number of petitions received by the 
Secretariat during the year; (2) the number of petitions declared to be 
non-receivable ; (3) the number of petitions declared to be receivable 
and referred to Committees of Three; (4) the number of Committees 
and the number of meetings held by them to consider these petitions ; 
(5) the number of petitions whose examination by a Committee of Three 
has been finished in the course of the year. 


““(B) The present Resolution will be communicated to the States which 
have accepted stipulations for the protection of minorities. 


*“(c) The report prepared by the Japanese Representative,as Rapporteur, 
with the assistance of the British and Spanish Representatives (document 
C.C.M.1), including the annexes thereto(1) together with the Minutes of the 
Meetings of the Council sitting in Committee for the examination of this 
question and those of the present meeting of the Council, will be communicated 
to all the Members of the League and will, in accordance with practice, be 
published.”’ 

(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 


VI.—NOTICES. 


1. The International Congress of the Federation of Anti-Alcoholic 
Societies of Railwaymen opened in Bucharest on 20th June; 150 foreign 
delegates attended. 

2. The 24th Conference of the International Aeronautic Federation was 
held in Copenhagen from June 20th-22nd. Count de la Vaux was re-elected 
President. It was arranged to hold the next Conference in Paris. 


3. The 20th Session of the Internationa! Colonial Institute was held in 
Brussels from June 24th-26th. Belgium, France, Holland, Great Britain, 


Italy, Spain and Portugal were represented. 
It was arranged that the 1930 Session should be held in Paris. 





1, Observations of the Governments of Austria, Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, the Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes and Switzerland, and also the list of 
communications from associations and organisations. 
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4. 


An International Librarians’ 


23 


Congress was held 





in Rome from 


June 11th-30th. Many countries were represented, including Great Britain 
and the United States. 


0. 


Prohibition opened in Copenhagen on June 27th. 


The 10th Congress of the International League of Adversaries of 


represented. 


6. 
Red Cross Convention of 1906 opened in Geneva on July 1. 


Twenty 


countries were 


The International Diplomatic Conference for the revision of the Geneva 


including Great Britain and the Dominions, were represented. 


_ 


i 
opened in Trouville on July 2. 
were represented. 


Forty-six States, 


The International Congress of Life-saving and Swimming Societies 


1929. 


July 


$9 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Sth. 
Sth. 


13th. 


13th—18th. 
15th-16th. 


18th. 


18th—24th. 
22nd. 


25th. 
4th. 


’ 31st- 


12th. 
lst-9th. 


3rd-9th. 
7th-15th. 


10th-16th. 


10th-24th. 


14th-24th. 
16th-31st. 


23rd-28th. 
25th-31st. 


2nd. 

2nd-5th. 
14th-19th. 
19th. 


VII.— FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


World Congress of International Chamber of 
Commerce 
*Sub-Committee on Arts and Letters 
Fifteenth International — Con- 
ference r 
*Sub-Committee on Science and ’ Biblio- 
graphy .. oe os 
Anglo-American Students’ c ‘onference 
Conference of International Textile Workers 
Federation 
*Meeting of National Committees 
lectual Co-operation) , 
Conference on Junior Red Cross uestions 
*International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation ‘ 
Third Session of World Federation of 
Education Associations 
World Jamboree and Fifth International 
Scout Conference 
Meeting of International Student Service 
Annual Conference in Austria 
Geneva Institute of International Relations 
Annual Conference of International 
Federation of University Women 
League of Nations Union School for Senior 
Students .. 
Council Meeting of International Confedera- 
tion of Students ‘ 
Pan-Pacific Surgical Conference 
Ninth International Democratic 
Congress . 
Sixth Congress of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom 
Annual Conference of the Fédération Uni- 
versitaire Internationale pour la Société 
des Nations P 
*Tenth Meeting of Assembly ‘of the League 
of Nations 
International 
Education 
International Housing and Town Planning 
Congress . 
*First Conference of the International Con- 
sultative Technical Committee of Wire- 
less Communications 


" (Intel- 


Peace 


Congress on Commercial 
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Twenty-seven nations, including Great Britain, 


. Amsterdam. 
. Geneva. 


. Pretoria. 


. Geneva. 
. Oxford. 


. Warsaw. 


. Geneva, 


Geneva. 


. Geneva. 


Geneva. 


. Birkenhead. 


Geneva. 


. Geneva. 
. Geneva, 


.. Budapest. 
- Honolulu. 


. Warsaw. 


Prague. 


Geneva. 


. Geneva. 
. Amsterdam. 


. Rome. 


. The Hague 





